Parliamentary Government in JLngland
Clearly enough, in formal terms, the British Con-
stitution provides all the necessary avenues to achieve
this transformation peacefully. But every political demo-
cracy that is based upon the principle of inequality in
matters of social and economic constitution encounters
a difficulty here from which Great Britain is no more
free than any other country. It is the difficulty that those
who benefit by the inequality are so wedded to its
righteousness that they tend to prefer to fight for it
rather than surrender its advantages. They do not do so,
let me insist, from any selfish motives. They do so because
long tradition has accustomed them to a conception of
justice in which the idea of economic equality has no
place. They JKave the assurance of their achievements
behind them. They have the conviction of their right
to rule that is born of the age-long exercise of their right*
They have the knowledge of the degree to which, even
when defeated at the polls, they remain in psychological
possession of the governmental apparatus of the country.
They are driven by the passionate conviction that the
transformation proposed is not only fatal to them, but
fatal, also, to those with whose well-being they believe
themselves to be charged. They are aware that attempts
at such transformation have been defeated, even easily
defeated, elsewhere. They have seen the immense cost
at which the Russian revolution has established a Socialist
system. In this background, it is at least thinkable
that they will refuse to abdicate peacefully from their
power.
It is important in this context to notice how many and
how profound are the doubts of a democratic society in
this epoch of crisis. We are warned of its fragility; we
are told that of all forms of government it is the most
difficult. It is suggested that there is too much interest
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